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LETTER I. * 


&« The enormous taxes that are raiſed upon the 
* neceſſaries of life, are a hurt to trade and 
„ manufafures, by raiſing the price as well 
, the artificer's ſubiſtance as of the raw 

materials, and of courſe, in a much greater 

% proportion, the price of the commodity it- 

% /elf.” Blackſtone's Com. 6, B. 1, C. 8. 


S I R, 1 55 
TIE reſolution taken by the brewers in 


and about this metropolis, to diſcontinue 
for ſome time the brewing of porter or brown 
beer, muſt, if perſiſted in, be attended with 
very ſerious conſequences, and will probably 


* This letter was printed in one of the public papers 
of January 10, 1774: but the ſubſequent letters are now 
firſt printed from the author's manuſcript, 
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be a matter of particular attention and con- 
cernment to the magiſtrates, and to the repre- 
ſentatives in parliament of the county of 
Middleſex, the cities of London and Weft. 
minſter, and borough of Southwark. 

The brewers, though almoſt compelled by 
neceſſity to halt now, in order to proceed again 
hereafter, have endeavoured to ſteer by pru- 
dential rules, and have therefore avdided as 
much as poſſible the raiſing a clamour : for 
they have given out to the common people, 
that they only forbear to buy any malt 'or 
hops, until ſuch time as through want of 
vent at market, the prices of theſe commo- 
dities thall become ſo low, that the brewer 
will be enabled to preſerve to the induſtrious 
labourer and manufacturer their neceſſary 
refreſhment in greater perfection, and give 
ſuch ſubſtance to this article of their daily 
eonſumption, as that it ſhall, without any ad- 
vance of price, exhilarate their ſpirits and 
ſtrengthen their bodies. 

But the brewers well know, that a tempo- 
rary forbearance will not be effectual fox this 
purpoſe, nor will it afford to their trade any 
adequate relief: for at the end of a month, 
or any given time, when they ſhall reſume 
their works, the redoubled demand will in- 
creaſe the price in a full proportion. thereto. 
The yearly* conſumption being nearly the 
ſame, the farmers and maltſters will have re- 
courſe to the never-failing maxim, that © in 
order to ſet a juſt. value on every thing, 
8 „% we 


1 


« we muſt conſider its quantity in proportion 
„ to its vent, for this alone regulates the 


4 price *; therefore the holders of malt and 


hops will attend to their own intereſts, and 
keep their commodities, until the demand and 
ſupply are proportioned to each other. 

The grand object of the brewers is to ob- 
tain not a temporary, but a permanent relief; 
and this, from their ſituation and circum- 
ſtances, they might extort from government. 

Their demeanour on this occaſion, therefore, 
is fully juſtifiable, how freely ſoever their con- 
duct is cenſured by ſome petulant men, and 
by the generality of thoſe who imagine that 
the hardſhips which the brewers complain of, 
are not real, for many have been miſled by 
artful and unfair calculations of their profits 
in trade. But the truth is, that the real ſtate 
of their trade is very little underſtood, nor 
can the unavoidable riſque and vaſt expences 
attending this branch of buſineſs, be cafily 
conceived by many of thoſe who are con- 
cerned in other branches. Whoever would 
make a juſt calculation, muſt not only take 
into his account the prices of malt and hops, 
and the duties paid on each commodity, but 
the hazards in manufacturing them; thoſe of 
leakage, bad cellars, the wearing out of uten- 
fils, and eſpecially. of caſks, which laſt article 
engroſſes at leaſt one fifth of the brewer's 
capital; to theſe muſt be added the charges 


* Mr. Locke. | 
"WS of 
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of ſervants, horſes and carriages, the duties 
paid immediately to the government, without 
any ſecurity for the reimburſement, the large 
ſtock and credit neceflary to carry on this 
trade, and many other incidents hardly to be 
eſtimated with ſufficient accuracy. Hence 
this concluſion, ſenfibly felt by every honeſt 
trader, muſt reſult, that from change of cir- 
cumſtances, the reputation of the profits has 
outlived the reality of them, and that a trade, 
perhaps the moſt uſeful to the landed intereſt, 
and to the government, ſeems diſtinguiſhed 
from all, by greater hazards and leſs encou- 

ragement. | 
The brewers are the manufacturers of an 
article of common conſumption, which is a 
part of the daily ſuſtenance of the bulk of 
the people, particularly thoſe of the lower 
claſs, over whom they might, with a little 
artful management, and by means of their 
connection with the victuallers, obtain a con- 
ſiderable influence. For the victuallers are 
known to have ſuch an intimate concern 
with the common people, that they are ap- 
pointed to prefide over their places of enter- 
tainment, are by law made reſponſible for 
their behaviour, aud of courſe have ſome au- 
thority over them: It is on this principle only, 
that victuallers are puniſhable for the irregu- 
larity of their gueſts, and for diſorders with- 
in their houſes. The brewers have never 
evailed themſelves of theſe circumſtances, 
in times of riot and confuſion, nor appealed 
| | 9 
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to the "paſſions, or enflamed the rage of a 
. mob, in order to obtain relief 
y turbulent and violent means; but, on the 
contrary, have long been paſſive under the 
preſſure of taxes too heavy for their trade to 
bear; a trade which is both neceſſary and 
beneficial to the community, and which if 
properly extended, under the countenance of 
government, might, in our foreign traffick, 
be equal to a briſk exportation of corn ; for 
beer is now ſought after and conſumed in con- 
ſiderable quantities, in. all parts of the world, 
as it can be ſuited to all climates. 

The brewery therefore, in this light, de- 
ſerves affiſtance of the land owners. The 
preſent time of tranquility ſeems to be pe- 
culiarly proper for thoſe who are concerned in 
this trade to make known their inability to 
carry it on, without relief from the legiſla- 
tive body, which is ſoon to be aſſembled. 
They have indeed had their better days, or 
they could not hitherto have paid, with a du- 
tiful reſpect, a much higher tribute to govern- 
ment than any other of their fellow- ſubjects; 
a great part of which has been paid by them- 
{elves alone, excluſive of the conſumer. The 
thinking part of mankind will not require 
that a buſineſs, which demands much aſſi- 
duity, ſhall any longer be carried on without 
any emolument. The brewers have ſuffi- 
ciently felt the ill effect of that vanity and 
paſſion for outward glare, which (as a con- 
traſt to the gloom and dirt of their cellars 


and 


( wo. ) 


brewhoufes) too many of their brethren for- 


merly diſplayed, when their gilded chariots 


excited envy, and fixed the prejudice which 
many people entertained of their large pro- 
fits ; and which probably brought upon their 
trade ſuch heavy taxes as it can no longer 
bear. The brewers, though caſt down, are 
not to be deftroyed ; their commodity is a 
uſeful and wholeſome liquor; and how much 
ſoever the luxury of the labouring poor may 
be hurtful to themſelves, or offenſive to their 
ſuperiors, the ſame reaſons do not ſubſiſt for 
depriving them of beer as of ſpirituous liquors. 

It would have been happy for the brewers 
if for many years paſt their commodity, like 
that of the bakers, had been ſubjected to an 
aſſize; ſo that the price of it might have been 
fixed by the fry" nee in proportion to the 
price of corn. The magiſtrate, to ſet an aſ- 
ſize, muſt neceſſarily take into his account the 
value of the hops, the contingent charges, 
and make a ſufficient allowance 2 the brew- 
ers to reimburſe themſelves to the amount of 
the duties, which are ſeparately levied on the 


malt and hops, and afterwards on the beer. 


That they are not now permitted ſo to reim- 
burſe themſelves, the laſt year's conteſt be- 
tween the magiſtrates and victuallers affords 
an ample proof. If the magiſtrates on that 


occaſion acted confiſtently with juſtice and 


the laws of the land, it may be boldly aſ- 


ſerted, that the brewers are compelled to con- 
tribute more to the ſupport of government 


than 


„ 
74 


«+ | 
than they are permitted to raiſe on the con- 
ſamer by any combination to advance the 
price of beer. A 2 

Combinations to raiſe the price of any 
victual is, in the eye of the law, and in the 
opinion of the common people, an henious of- 
fence; for according to Stat. 2 and 3 Edward 
VI. Chap. 15. thoſe who ſhall conſpire to raiſe 
the price of ale or beer, ſhall on conviction 
forfeit ol. for the firſt offence ; for the ſecond 


20l. in like manner, | orithe pillory; for the 


third offence 40l. in like manner, or the 
pillory, loſs of an ear, and to become in- 
famous. M 


The firſt attempt during the laſt winter to 


raiſe the price of theſe commodities was un- 
doubtedly that of the legiſlature in the act 
ta raiſe an exciſe duty of 6d. on every buſhel 
of malt. That the brewers afterwards at- 
tempted to make repriſals on the public by 
raifing the price of beer and ale cannot. be 
denied, but they knew it would be impoſſible 
to accompliſh this point,. unleſs their agents, 
the victuallers, could. raiſe the price: on the 
conſumer. The brewers and victuallers muſt 
ſtand or: fall together. The ſtock in trade of 
the latter is generally the property of the for- 
mer, who not only gives a long, but often a 
very uncertain credit. It would be more uncer- 
tain if the victuallers could not gain a reaſon- 
able profit, as the reward of their labour; but 
when theſe latter, under the influence of the 
brewers, followed this example of conſpiring 

| to 
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the brewers. But how far a connivance and 


( 2) 

to raiſe the price of beer and ale, it occaſioned 
a general outery; for not the common peo- 
ple only, but thoſe of the middle rank ex-, 
claimed againſt the combination, the extor- 
tion, the infamy of the practice, and talked/ 
of pillory and loſs of ears; the magiſtrates 
alſo interpoſed, and threatened the poor publi- 
cans with all the pains and penalties which 
the law: inflicts on crimes of ſo deep a dye; 
magiſtrates,” who ſpake like men having autho- 
rity 3 thoſe who reſided at the court end of 
the town, who are appointed by the govern- 
ment, and are known to be moſt immediately 
under its influence. Thus the combination 
or conſpiracy was ſuppreſſed by legal means, 
and the magiſtrates triumphed.— There is 
ſomething ſpecious and reputable in the ma- 
giſtrates ſolemnly refuſing to connive at ſo 
flagrant a treſpaſs as that of unlawful com- 
bination, ad they diſclaim all - diſpenſing: 
power. To adhere to the ſtrict letter of 
« the law is their duty. Our wile fore: fa- 
“ thers were fully ſenſible of the advantages 
* to manufactures which ariſe from cheap- 
e neſs: their laws, therefore, were deſign' d 
« to make every poſſible proviſion for the 1 in- 
4 duſtrious poor.“ 

Full of theſe maxims, our virtuous and in- 
flexible magiſtrates would in this inſtance ad- 
mit of no connivance, or allow any indul- 
pence to the victuallers, and thro' them to 


diſ- 


C08; | 
diſpenſing power prevails in another inſtance, 
may be worth the enquiry of the public. 

The common drink of theſe days, at fix 
ſhillings per barrel, is not fit for the tables of 
any but the inferior orders of the people, 
therefore all thoſe who are of the middle or 
ſuperior rank, buy {mall or table-beer, at prices 
from 10s. to 145. per barrel. But all the acts 
of parliament which have laid the duties, 
from the twelfth of Charles the Second to the 
firſt of George the Third, expreſsly ſay, that 
every barrel of beer or ale, above 68. the barrel, 
ſhall be charged with the ſtrong- beer duty, 
and every barrel of beer or ale of 6s. the bar- 
rel, or under, the {mall-beer duty; and it 
may be remarked, that as in the firſt a& a 
kind of beer, at the price of 6s. is deemed ale, 
we may conclude that in thoſe days a very 
good table-beer was fold at that price. Now 
the common rate of ſuch beer being twelve 
ſhillings, it may be aſked, whether, if the ſtrict 
letter of the law be conformed to, and the dut 
of eight ſhillings per barrel is charged on ſuch 
beer, the remaining four ſhillings are enough 
to defray the expence of malt, hops, coals, 
caſks, and the charges of brewing ? or whe- 
ther by connivance and the exerciſe ſome- 
where of a diſpenſing power, beer of 125. 
per barrel is not now charged the duty only 
of one ſhilling and four pence, inſtead of the 


eight ſhillings, which by the ſtrict letter of 


the law it is made liable to? The leaſt 
quantity of malt that can poſſibly be Le” + 
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for twelve-ſhilling beer, is one buſhel and 
an half to the barrel, and half a pound of 
hops, and theſe two articles alone, at the 
preſent market prices, amount to ſeven ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence; therefore if it be con- 
ſidered, that in brewing this kind of drink, 
the expences of malt and hops are ſeldom 
more in cheap times than equal to the charge 
attending the manufacture, or about half the 
value of the drink, it will plainly appear that, 
ſuppoſing the brewers to pay the duty of 
1s. 4d. only, they are in theſe dear times 
carrying on a loſing trade. 
But no favour is intended, by this abate- 
ment of the duty, to be ſhewi to the brew- 
ers; the indulgence here ſpoken of, is beld 
only through the moderation or connivance of 
the officers of exciſe, or the ſeeming neceſ- 
ſities of the times; for the laying any addi- 
tional tax on ſmall-beer, would have been 
ſo odicus and unpopular a meaſure, that the 
adminiſtration in 1761, which procured the 
additional duty of three ſhillings per barrel 
to be laid on ſtrong- beer, did not attempt to 
increaſe the duty on ſmall. But notwith- 
ſtanding much diſcretionary power is in many 
caſes intruſted with the commiſſioners of 
exciſc, the brewers are not, perhaps, in this 
caſe exempted from the penalties of the laws. 
If they are not exempted, but lie open to per- 
ſecutions, their very opprefiors would hardly 
wiſh their fituations to be more deplorable. 
It behoves every friend to liberty, and every 
advocate 
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1 
ad vocate ſor legal rights, to guard againſt the 
exerciſe of diſcretionary power. 

It may be ſaid, that in the inſtance above- 
mentioned, the meaning though not the Jet- 
ter of the law is conformed to; for the beer 
or ale deſcribed in the firſt act at fix ſhillings 


per barrel, was then as ſtrong and good as 


what is now ſold at twelve ſhillings. The 


reply to be made is obvious; that the framers 
of the laſt act, if they did not with to extend a 
diſcretionary power among the officers of the 
revenue, might caſily have altered the words 
from ſix to twelve. 

We have no ſecurity for any of our deareſt 
and moſt valuable rights and privileges, but 
that of a firm eſtabliſhment on a legal baſis. 
That diſcretionary power, either to commence 
or to drop proſecutions for frauds in matters 
relating to the revenue, which 1s veſted 
haps neceflarily) in its officers (who hold 3 
employments during the good pleaſure of the 
adminiſtration) does not appear to be ſo im- 
partially exerciſed, as to encourage us to truſt 
them with any power, in reſpect to the quan- 
tum of duty to be paid, on any occaſion; for 
it may be an inlet to ſuch an increaſe of in- 
fluence over petty freeholders, as may be 


productive of a ſubverſion of our conſtitu- 


tion, 
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LEI ITS SE: 


« You tall do no unrighteouſneſs in judgment, 
« in meteyard, in weight or in meaſure.” 
Leviticus, chap. xix. verſe 35. 
&« A falſe balance is an abomination to the 
& Lord, Proverbs, chap. xi, verſe 1. 

. 


9-1. 


AN unequal tax is a falſe balance. The 
1 + brewers have long felt the preflure of 
various unequal taxes, On the firſt principle 
of nature then, that of ſelf-defence, they are 
juſtifiable in oppoſing and counteracting all 
deſigns and meaſures which tend to deftroy 
their trade, 

They have waited in filence ever ſince the 
meeting of parliament, in hopes ſome friendly 
aid would be afforded to them. I ventured 
to ſay, in my firſt letter, that their hardſhips 
muſt be taken into conſideration; there are 
circumſtances in their caſe which would en- 
gage the attention of any good government ; 
Britiſh ſenators, who had their country's wel- 
fare in view, and were uninfluenced by ſel- 
fiſh and ſordid motives, would be ready to 
relieve the diſtreſſes of the inferior ranks of 
people, even though they derived {ome private 
emolument from thoſe diſtreſſes. 


The 


of 
The right of petitioning for redreſs of 


grievances, is become too much the jeſt and 


bye-word of the higher ranks, eſpecially when 
ſuch petitions relate to the public revenues. 
The brewers without the bills of mortality, 
had experience, in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, of that inattention which 1s ſhewn to 
{uch petitions, however agreeable to reaſon 
and juſtice. They humbly repreſented to the 
Houſe of Commons that they were ſubjected 
by the laws to a partial and unequal tax, and 
ſupplicated to be reſtored to their juſt rights, 


and put on an equality with the reſt of their 


trade: but though the allegation was allowed 
to be true, and the requeſt reaſonable, yet, as 
the revenue might in a {mall degree be affected, 
no regard was ſhewn to the juſtice and equity 
of their cauſe, 

The brewers in the preſent inſtance had 
conſidered that, actions are more attended 
to than words; that the diſabilities they lay 
under would not be treated as counterfeit, 
when the whole nation ſaw that they choſe 
to diſcontinue their trade, till relief could be 
had; for no man who aimed at private emo- 
lument, by a falſe declaration relating to his 
trade, would deprive himſelf of the real be- 
nefits of that trade, or lay it open to others, 
and expoſe himſelf to detection and rivalſhip, 
if his fallacies ſhould be made to appear. | 

The reſolution of the brewers to try the 
effect of ſtopping their works is ſurely a fair 
proceeding ; for no man can be required to 

carry 
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carry on a loofing trade. They entertained 


hopes upon this ground, that when the par- 
liament ſhould meet, the cauſes of their com- 
laints would, in part at leaſt, be removed. 
t was, however, ſoon given out that their 
caſe would not be taken into conſideration, 
it being determined they might be ruined ra- 


ther than the ſacred public ſupplies ſhould be 


obſtructed, or the mode of collecting them 
ſhould be altered. 

The event ſeems to ſhew that this was not 
ſo given out without an authority; for one 
of the firſt acts that has paſſed lays upon the 
brewers a very heavy tax, or which is the 
ſame thing, continues the duty of 6d. per 
buſhel on malt. There are —— cireum- 
ſtances on which the brewers might build 
hopes that the legiſlature would interpoſe in 
their favour; they are in an unconſtitutional 
manner ſubjected to penal and enſnaring laws, 
by which they are made liable to forfeitures 
and impriſonments; yet by theſe laws a diſ- 
penſing power is reſerved to the officers of 
the revenue, or elſe they aſſume that power 
in the manner which 1s taken notice of in my 
firſt letter. Beſides which, another very ex- 
traordinary judicial power is exerciſed by 
thoſe revenue officers; where in paſſing judg- 
ment they determine arbitrarily that the ſame 
fact or tranſaction is puniſhable in one place 
and excuſable in another. The brewers duty, 
for inſtance, is chargeable whether the beer 
(as the law expretics) 1 is fold in whole caſk or 


by 
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„ 
by the gallon. Some brewers in Middleſex 
ſell ſo ſmall a quantity as a gallon, and pay 
the brewers duty only: but in other counties, 
if a brewer ſells by the gallon, they deem 
him a victualler or retailer, and charge him 
with an higher duty; he is moreover liable 
to heavy fines, and to impriſonment, if he 
perſiſts in ſelling beer by the gallon, in the 
{ſame manner as thoſe more favoured brewers 
{ell it. 

| In moſt countries there are legal privileges 
(not capricious indulgencies) granted to traders 
and manufacturers, that they may attain to 
the greater perfection in their reſpective arts. 
The art or myſtery of brewing is by no means 
brought to its full perfection in all parts of 
this country ; yet, though the brewers are 
uſeful to the ſtate, by advancing large ſums 
to. the public treaſury, which they afterwards 
collect from the conſumers of their exciſed 
commodity, but not without ſome ritk and 
much toil ; they are, by a malignant policy, 
made to ſtrupple againſt the cheaper private 
way, and of courſe againſt ſome clandeſtine 
breweries, which is a kind of rivalſhip that 
other trades have been exempted from. 

When the exciſe duties were firſt laid upon 
malt and upon candles, thoſe articles were 
frequently manufactured by private families 
for their own uſe. The legiſlature therefore, 
at that time, wiſely ſubjected ſuch families to 
a compoſition, and thereby obtained a due 
contribution from ſuck family toward the 


public 
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public expences, whilſt the fair trader in thoſe 
commodities was ſupported, and a clandeſtine 
manufacture was prevented, 

The tax on beer 1s of an extraordinary kind, 
for it is not a general tax on the commodity : 
the duty is chargeable only when it paſſes 
through the hands of the brewers or victual- 
lers, whoſe buſineſs and whole intereſt it is 
to manufacture it in the greateſt perfection. 
It is true this tax, however extraordinary. 
was not at firſt minded, it being introduced 
to ſerve a temporary purpoſe only, during the 
reign of Charles the Second, and it was ſo 
inconſiderable, that it was but little felt, being 
only 1s. 3d. per barrel on ſtrong- beer; but in 
proceſs of time, it was doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled ; at which rate, viz. 58. per bar- 
rel, 1t reſted from the eighth of queen Ann 
to the firſt of the preſent king, whole miniſters 
and parliament were ſo unconſcionable as to 
raiſe it to 8s, per barrel. 

For ſo little regard has been ſhewn to the 
diſtrefles of the induſtrious poor, during that 
ſeries of ſcarce and dear ſeaſons with which 
this reign has been diſtinguiſhed, and which 
have diminiſhed the bleſſings of it, that, con- 
trary to all good policy, taxes on the neceſ- 
ſaries of life have been raiſed and increaſed, 
when the market- price of ſuch neceſſaries have 
been unuſually high. 

When the price of a commodity is low, it 
will bear the higher tax, without inconve- 
nience to the conſumer, therefore taxes . 
necel- 
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neceſſaries ſhould be ſo varied, as to bear a 
proportion to the market-prices of ſuch ne- 
ceſſaries, in ſcarce or in plentiful times. Upon 
this principle the malt-tax was limited to be 
a yearly tax; and it was at firſt pretended 
that it ſhould be occaſionally varied, or to- 
tally diſcontinued, according as the crops of 
corn ſhould prove abundant or ſcanty, 

But that original principle has been intirely 
reverſed, in the late taxations of this com- 
modity ; for inſtead of an abatement of the 
duty, in ſeaſons of unuſual dearneſs, they have 
enhanced it, by adding to the annual duty of 
6d. a perpetual one of 3d. per buſhel. 

This act of wanton cruelty to the brewers, 
whilſt they had been groaning through the 
heavy prices of corn and hops, led many of 
them to think their trade was deſtined to 
deſtruction; ſome of them threw up in de- 
ſpair, and others became ſo inattentive to a 
buſineſs which would not yield any reward 
for diligence and induſtry, that more bank- 
ruptcies have happened in their trade, under 
theſe new oppreſſions, than there were before, 
from the time of Charles the Second. 

The exigences of the ſtate would not, it 
ſeems, admit of any abatement ; yet malt is 
acknowledged to be neceſſary, if not to life, at 
leaſt to the well being of the people. Here 
then it may be aſked, why the exigencies of 


the ſtate have not as rigidly exacted the full 


payment of taxes on the revenues of the rich, 


as on the neceſſaries of the poor? or have our 
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great men, in their ſenatorial and legiſlative 
capacity, paid more regard to their own pri- 
vate intereſts than to-the public good ? 

The a& which lays 6d. per buſhel on mal 
which has juſt paſſed, is as much the act of 
the preſent repreſentatives of the people, (whoſe 
duty it is to protea, and to provide for the 
poor as well as the rich) as is that act which 
reduced the land- tax from 4s. to 38. in the 
pound; therefore the poor might as cafily have 
been relieved as the rich, the malt-tax being 
as much an annual tax as that on land. But 
the reduction of the land-tax, in preference to 
the malt duty, is not the only inſtance wherein 
is ſhewn the partiality of the law in favour 
of the rich; for the utmoſt farthing of gd. per 
buſhel on malt, and 8s. per barrel on beer, 
is exacted from the brewer, (after an allowance 
to a certain amount is made on waſted beer) 
whilſt the 3s. in the pound, chargeable on 
lands, are not ſo exacted, nor ſo brought into 
the public treaſury ; for the pretended rate of 
38. in the pound is a deception. Rich men in 
parliament excuſe and exempt themſelves from 
the pay ment of the tax to its full amount, by 
means of ſuch fallacious eſtimates, as would 
diſgrace brewers and all other traders. 

During the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, the 
proprietors of a certain brewery, within the 
bills of mortality, made it appear, to the ſa- 


tisfaction of the Houſe of Commons, that 
they had been for many years rated, in their 
pay ments to the exciſe, above the reſt of their 


trade, 
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trade, and beyond what could be legally de- 
manded of them. The Houſe, agreeably to 
the rules of juſtice and equity, ordered a re- 
ſtitution of ſo much as had been illegally 
exacted: but let it be ſuppoſed only, that by 
means of parliamentary or royal indulgence, 
thoſe proprietors had for a long term, which 
then expired, been exempted from the pay- 
ment of the uſual duties, with what con- 
tempt would they have been treated at the 
bar of the houſe, and how would their ef- 
frontery be exclaimed againſt, if they were to 
offer as a plea, that the former partiality to 
them, m prejudice to the reſt of their trade, 
gave them a claim to the ſame exemption for 
a continuance 3 would not the proper reply 
to them be, the leſs you have paid in taxes, 
e through the indulgence you have had, the 
% more are you in arrear?” Yet ſuch is the 
beſt plea that is urged for keeping to the old 
aſſeſſment in the tax on land. 

The ability of the landholders to bear 
a new aſſeſſment is univerſally acknowledged; 
no property in the kingdom has increaſed in 
ſuch proportion as theirs; no property has 
been ſo countenanced, cheriſhed and protected 
by the ſtate. The general rental is doubled 
and the value is improved, fince the revolu- 
tion, from 18 to 3o years purchaſe ; ſo that 
the increaſed value of the lands in Great Bri- 
tain, is 840 millions ſterling. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, our landed legiſlators could not af. 
ford, or could not take it in their hearts, 


ſince 


(-- #6. 3 

fince the firſt aſſeſſment, to alter the ſaid af+ 
ſeflment. or fix an honeſt rate on land: but 
they have, without compunction, laid no 
leſs than five additional taxes on brew- 
ers' beer, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the pre- 
ſent land-tax afleflment ; the laſt of which 
taxes is an enormous one, Such has been 
their regard to the neceſſities of the poor, or 
the rules of equity ! 

Citizens and town{men have been uſed to 
claim ſome privileges and immunities, by way 
of compenſation for the inconvenience of a 
crowded ſituation. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that they exclaim againſt the partiality 
and cruelty of the laws, which impoſes the 
beer-tax, whereby they are compelled to pay 
25 or 30 per cent, for their daily drink, more 
than others their fellow ſubjects. | 

In proportion as neceſſaries are cheap in any 
place, the greater number of artificers and 
labourers can find employment therein ; and 
in proportion as employment can be furniſhed 
to thoſe who will toil for low profit or wages, 
the commerce of any city muſt either flouriſh 
or decay. On this depend its wealth and 
ſtrength. This is ſo apparent to men of 
plain capacities, that it is the topic of conver- 


{lation in every alehouſe. Alehouſe diſputants 


have. ideas of national virtue and natural 


rights, and they will pronounce a law to be 


an unrighteous one, which adds to the diſad- 
vantages of thoſe who reſide in populous 
places, and are neceſſarily ſubjected to an high 
| : rate 
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rate of wages and high rents; it is no wonder 
therefore, whilſt we have the liberty of ſpeak- 
ing freely, that ſo many are ready to be ſtirred 
up to riot, when it is the reſult of their alehouſe 
conferences, that every good chriſtian, and 
every honeſt man, onght to ſtand forth in 
oppoſition to partial and unequal taxes. 

A tax is a debt which every man oweth to 
the ſtate, for protection and defence. If the 
lives of the poor are better defended than the 
lives and properties of the rich, the former 
are the moſt indebted to the ſtate. 

If it becomes neceſſary to make a law for 
the raiſing a ſum equal to a tenth of the 
annual rent of all lands and tenements (or 28. in 
the pound) and an aſſeſſment is eſtabliſhed of 
one ſhilling in the pound on one man's 
eſtate, and three ſhillings in the pound on ano- 
ther's, ſuch a law does arbitrarily and ini- 
quitouſly transfer property from one mem- 
ber of the community to another; for it em- 
powers one perſon, who poſſeſſes an eſtate 
of 1000]. a year, to appropriate to his own 
uſe pol. a year, which is unjuſtly taken from 
an eftate of the ſame value belonging to ano- 
ther perſon. The owners of both lands had 
certainly a natural right, each of them, to 
the full rent of 1000l. per annum, before 
the law took place ; and if they had a natural 


right to 1o000l. per annnum a- piece, then 


they have a natural right, each of them, 
to gool. per annum, after an aid of 2s. in the 


pou nd has been levied on their eſtates; for 


what - 
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whatever is in itſelf right, will ſtill be fo, 
unleſs. the law is the only rule of right and 
wrong. No principle of ſtate-neceffity can- 
juſtify the unequal taxation; for it cannot 
furely be pretended, that giving to the poſ- 
ſeflor of the one eſtate what is taken from 

the other, is for the good of the community. 
To fay that the government is not tied 
down to the rules of right and wrong, and 
that any inequality of taxation whatever, 
which has received the ſanction of the legi- 
flature, is not to be complained of, is the 
fame as to affirm, that there 1s one revela- 
tion or ſyſtem of morality for the ruling 
powers, and another for the people : but our 
divines have not yet ſo taught us; they ſay, 
« Woe unto them who eſtabliſh iniquity by 
% law;” and they would, perhaps, more ſuc- 
eeſsfully inculcate the doctrines of religion, 
and reſtrain the lower orders of people from 
invading the property one of another, by 
fraud or violence, if they could point out to 
their hearers ſome ſtriking inſtances of a reli- 
gious regard being ſhewn, by their ſuperiors 
and governors, to that precept of Chriſtianity, 
„* Render unto all their dues.” The brewers, 
the citizens of London, and many other citi- 
zens and towenſmen, are oppreſſed by un- 
righteous laws, and other devices to enhance 
the price of neceſſaries: for the inhancement 
of the price of malt, by means of the tax 
thereon, bears no proportion to that enhance- 
ment of it which is brought about by the 
regu- 
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regulations which have taken place, in order 


to raile the rate of rents. 


The tenants and occupiers of landed eſtates 
cannot ſupport the increaſed rents, but by 
raiſing the prices of their ſeveral productions 


to a degree that cannot but be injurious to 


the trade of the brewers, and to every manu- 
facturer in the nation. For thoſe manu- 
factures only which can find a vent in foreign 
markets, can bring in a national profit. 

But ſo attentive are our repreſentatives to 
the improvement of landed property, and ſo 


much frighted at the thoughts of having the 


public revenue diminiſhed by any alteration 
in the exciſe- duties, that they treat the hum- 
ble demeanour of the brewers, and their de- 
clared inability to pay thoſe duties, with a 
ſovereign contempt; like that contempt which 
laſt year they ſhewed to the petition of the 
citizens of London: though the hard fate 
of the brewers will ſcarcely afford the like di- 
verſion to them, or be ſo much the ſubject of 


ridicule, 


The city of London have petitioned us; 
„ we will not flatter them. What do they 
„know about corn, except to eat it? Shall 
their 1gnorance inſtruct the landed intereſt ? 
« For ignorant they are, and ignorant they 
+ will always be.” Thus the proprietors of 
the ſoil claim an excluſive property in know- 
ledge. A quantity of acres, of a certain yearly 
value, endues a man with ſufficient know- 
ledge to kill hares and foxes, to be a commit- 
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ſioner of the land- tax, and a juſtice of the peace; 
the acres, to a greater amount, qualify the 
| poſſeſſor to fit in parliament for a borough ; 
! and a yet greater, qualities him to. become | 
knight of the ſhire. 0 9005 

= Theſe are the wiſe men who take on them 
the management of our valuable corn- trade. 
Valuable and vigorous it once was; though, 
of late years, it has been much upon the decline, | 
and not unlikely to die of the doctor; for there | 
are no quacks in the Houſe of Commons; 
they are regulars ; they have all the requi- | 
fites, viz. the acres; they know better about 
corn, than to let the ſubjects of Great Britain 
eat plentifully of it; they will ſooner take 
the children's bread and give it to ſtrangers, 
or to horſes and dogs. 

So / amazingly exact in their calculations 
have theſe adepts in ſcience been, that we 
were gravely told the other day, by the moſt 
eminent of the faculty, it was not without 
forethought and diſcernment that the children 
of this mother country, who reſide in the 
ſugar iſlands, were reſtrained by the laws 
which paſſed laſt year, from partaking of the | 
benefit of that ſurplus of our corn which may | 
be exported, or the crumbs which fall from | 
the parent's table; and it has juſt now been 
a matter of debate in a ſerious conſultation, 
whether all the inhabitants of theſe iſlands 
ſhall be permitted to buy, in the courſe of a 
whole year, 2000 quarters of corn. To fo 
critical and delicate a ſituation is our boaſted 
corn 
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corn- trade reduced; that firſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable article of commerce upon earth, an 
article wherein we were in a condition, an 
hundred years ago, to take the lead of other 
nations. Our forefathers were then capable 
of entering into a rivalry with our neighbours 
in the great market of the world, upon the 


price of this moſt ſaleable commodity; the 


management was then in the hands of citizens 
and merchants, who employed therein great 

uantities of ſhipping, and great numbers of 
filors. Exportations of corn in thoſe days 
were not ſo unnatural, nor attended with 
ſuch pernicious conſequences, as thoſe of mo- 
dern times; the intrinſic value of the com- 
modity was always brought home; there was 
no hiring the corn- factor, by means of a boun- 
ty, to ſupply foreign manufacturers at a 
cheaper rate than our induſtrious natives could 
have it: nor could the exportation take 
place, except the price abroad exceeded that at 
home. 

Agriculture, and the national corn-trade, 
were then in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, and the 
landed property fairly enhanced in conſequence 
thereof, that our landed legiſlators were tempt- 
ed to intermeddle; the management of the 
trade was then aſſumed by government, under 
the pretence of extending the national com- 
merce, and the traffic in corn was no longer 
ſuffered to be carried on according to the 
uſages of merchants. The friends of admi- 
niftration ſaid then, as they do now, on the 
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occaſion of the taking the management of the 
India buſineſs out of the hands of thoſe who 
are moſt intereſted in its proſperity, * T hat the 
collective body of the nation repreſented in 
% parliament could have no ſuch object in 
« view as the emolument of its own mem- 
% bers, becauſe they ought to have no intereſt 
© but the national advantage.” The wiſdom 
of parliament was on that occaſion exerciſed 
to find a better method in trade, than to have 
buyers and ſellers left to ſettle the price be- 
tween themſelves, according to the average 
prices in other countries; and that wiſdom 
was expected to be ſhewn in the framing of 
laws which were to raiſe, by artificial means, 
the value of lands in this kingdom above the 
lands of the neighbouring nations, and at the 
ſame time to ſink the price of the products of 
thoſe lands ſo low, as to encreaſe exports and 
to engroſs to ourſelves the beſt part of the 
corn-trade of Europe: but in this ſtruggle 
againſt the orders of nature, and in a tranſ- 
action with the world at large, to raiſe or 
fink the value of a mercantile commodity, 
the ordinances of a Britiſh ſenate were to be 
confined in their operation to the market- 
price at home, without regard to the general 
price abroad. * 
Thoſe valuable corn-laws (as they have 
been called) viz. the bounty a&, and the ge- 
neral prohibition of foreign corn, ſoon took 
place ; but after fourſcore years experience, 
thoſe laws were found to be * in 
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their effects, with reſpect to trade, however 
valuable they had proved to the landholders ; 
and at length they were, by the preſent par- 
hament, exploded and done away. A new 
ſyſtem, relating to imports, exports, and boun- 
ties, has been the reſult of that ſuperior diſ- 
cernment with which the preſent ruling po- 
wers were endued, when they lately aboliſhed 
the above-mentioned corn-laws, which were 
the boaſt of our predeceflors. The impro- 
priety of the old ſyſtem on which thoſe laws 
were founded, was made perceptible to moſt 
of thoſe who had been prejudiced in favour of 
them, and who withed to revive and enforce 
them on their original principles : but they 
were-proved to be incompatible with the pre- 
fent ſtate of the corn-trade ; and particularly 
that the export branch of that trade had been 
ſo entirely ruined by them, that we could not 
now, even with the aſſiſtance of the bounty, 
ſuſtain at proper markets the competition of 
ſtrangers, inſomuch that the general voice of 
the people proclaimed the pernicious tendency 
of them, which voice a good government does 
not deſpiſe. | 

In determining the grand queſtion, how- 
ever, concerning the expediency of bounties, 
there were ſo many in both houſes who were 
tenacious of their opinion, or at leaſt wko ap- 
peared to be of opinion that bounties are ad- 
vantageous to- Great Britain, that although it 
was found neceſſary to make a law to allow 
of importation of corn, at the different prices 
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vp. to which there uſed to be a bounty, yet to 
prevent cheapneſs of corn in any part of Eng- 
land, the preſent act gives a bounty to every 
merchant or factor who will carry corn into fo- 
reign parts from thoſe markets where it can 
be bought within the export prices. This 
helps to prevent the ſupply of dearer markets 
in Great Britain; for whilſt the veſſel with 
corn to any Britiſh- port would be intitled to 
the freight only, the veſſel with corn con- 
ſigned to any foreign port, may have the ſame 
freight, if the voyage bappens to be as long, 
and be intitled to 5s. per quarter, bounty, _ 
And what is more extraordinary, the ſame 
corn may be brought back by a foreign veſſel 
to ſome other port in Great Britain, and ſold 
there at a very conſiderable profit; for it ap- 
pears by the regiſter of prices which is regularly 
publiſhed in the London Gazette, that the 
difference in the prices of corn in our different 
markets is ſo very conſiderable, that our far- 
mers and jobbers may at this inſtant take the 
benefit of the bounty, by carrying corn to a 
foreign port, in its paſſage from one Britiſh 
port to another. From Suſſex, for inſtance, 
to Lincolnſhire, the freight can be but a trifle 
the more for touching and even landing the 
corn on the coaſt of France, The difference 
in price between thoſe two counties is ſuffi- 
cient, at this time, for the one to export with 
os bounty, and the other to import duty 
ee, "33 — 
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This ſhews the advantage to the corn- 
dealer of hoarding, in foreign parts, Britiſh 
corn when it is cheap, and importing it again 
when, by means of exports, 1t becomes dear ; 
for the bounty alone will pay freight outwards 
and inwards, and generally a year's intereſt 
for the dead ſtock : but there is ſeldom an 
occaſion for the ſtock of ſo fluctuating a com- 
modity to be long upon hand, fince the ad- 
mirable policy of our times has permitted ex- 
ports and imports of corn to take place at ſuch 
prices, as that, at the ſame time in this king- 
dom, in one and the ſame county, one kind 
of corn may be imported and exported, and 
difterent kinds of corn, even at one and the 
ſame port, and the government's bounty 1s 
always to be given to thoſe who carry our 
corn abroad. Theſe are ſome of the regu- 
lations which the brewers complain of, as 
being more injurious to them than even the 
numerous taxes by which they are oppreſſed. 
How far theſe regulations are the reſult of 
that ſuperior diſcernment with which our 
modern law-makers are endued, time will 
diſcover. The merchants and citizens of 
London are ſo ignorant, as not to be ac- 
quainted with any ſuch principles in trade 
as thoſe are on which theſe regulations are 
founded. Country gentlemen, as they are 
the moſt competent judges of the nature of 
the ſoil and the beſt means of cultivating it, 


are to be deemed competent judges of the na- 
ture of the corn-trade, 
The 
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The citizens, however, know that we are 
fometimes bleſſed with ſuch fruitful ſeaſons, 
as to make amends for thoſe which, in this 
moiſt and cold climate, are leſs fruitful in 
corn; yet in thoſe moſt plentiful ſeaſons we 
have been obliged to import vaſt quantities of 
batter, tallow, flax, hemp, and other things 
that are more natural to our ſoil than ſome 
kinds of corn and grain, eſpecially in the 
northern parts of this iſland, The exporta- 
tion of the lefs natural products of our ſoil 
with a bounty, at the {ame time that we were 
under a neceflity to import thoſe that are 
more natural to it, was deemed ſuch a ſole- 
ciſm in matters of traffic, that learned foreign- 
ers uſed to be aſtoniſhed at the practice. 

How much more then mult the ignorant 
eitizens be aſtoniſned, to hear that a national 
benefit 1s derived from that myſtery in traffic, 
the exportation of Britiſh corn of one kind, 
and the importation of toreign corn of another 
kind on the ſame day; fince they are not 


uninformed that the ſame ſpot of land would 


generally produce the corn of the one kind as 
well as the other; inſomucb, that even the 
huſbandmen heſitate whether it will be moſt 
advantageous to ſow the one or the other. 
They know too that the poor can ſubſiſt on, 
and that cattle may be fed with, any one kind 
of corn or grain as well as another, | 
The elders among the citizens remember 
that ſuch frequent national inconveniences 
have attended forced and exceſſive drainings 
away 


(. 3s ) 


away of the people's neceflary nouriſhment, 
that the late king, thirty years ago, recom- 
mended it to his parliament, to “ conſider of 
„ ſome good law to prevent the growing 
& miſchief of the exportation of corn to foreign 
„ countries ;” and the young men have it 
freſh in their memories, the miſchief was 


grown to ſuch an inſupportable height, that 


the government interpoſed to prevent the 
pernicious operation of its own laws, and 
ſtopped the exportation of corn, at a time when 
wheat was {old in England at 4s. a buſhel, 
but was entitled toa bounty up to 6s. 

Whilſt the former {ſyſtem prevailed, how- 
ever, there was ſome appearance of propriety, 
and a conſiſtency with the principles on which 
it was formed; we were then {uppoſcd to be 
in a condition to fell to the neighbouring 
nations, without ever having occaſion to buy; 
therefore importation was in effect prohibited, 
and exportation was encouraged by the bounty 
up to an high price, and permitted at the 
higheſt; yet this ſyſtem was at length found 


to be ſo pernicious in its effect, that, in the 


moſt trying circumſtances, viz. in times of 
extreme ſcarcity, the revoking thoſe corn- laws, 
and leaving the people to import, and to buy 
and fell as they could, became indiſpenſable 
at laſt. 

The new. plan, or the improvement of that 
ſyſtem, as ſome affect to call it, does not ap- 
pear to me to be in concert with reaſon and 
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nature, but ſeems to be a contradiction to 
every eſtabliſhed rule of trade. | 

How fallacious is a preamble which ſets 
forth that the old laws concerning the bounty, 
&c. having been ſuſpended, it was a diſcourage- 
ment to the corn-trade and hurtful to agri- 
culture. 

Virtuous and honeſt men are liable to be 
miſtaken ; but they are never aſhamed to avow 
their principles. 

If the temporary ſuſpenſion of thoſe laws 
was found to be attended with inconveniences, _ 
why not reſtore them, or at leaſt why not 
follow Machiavel's rule, and go back to their 
firſt principle? This the managers of the 
buſineſs dared not attempt; they knew that 
the drainings at a low price would ſoon ceaſe, 
if we ſhould not be permited to buy at a high 
price; they were free from that care which 
poſſeſſed our good old king, to prevent the 
growing miſchief of exportation; they ſeem 
rather to be actuated by a policy peculiar to 
modern times, inforcing an exceſſive and un- 
natural exportation ſay forcing, becauſe 
when wheat appears, by the public regiſter, 
to be at 5s. per buſhel in one part, and js. per 
buſhel in another; barley 28. 8d. and 48. 5d. 
and oats 18. 5d. and 28. 7d, per buſhel, in dif- 
ferent markets within this kingdom, no man 
would think of carrying either ſpecies abroad, 
except he were hired to do it by the bounty 
of 5s. per quarter. 


It 
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It is impoſſible to foreſee what will be the 
conſequences of theſe new regulations, which 
are deſigned to be permanent laws. 

The brewers have already been obliged to 
ſtop their trade, although exportation may 
at this time go on according to law. 

The ſenſe of the greater part of the nation, 
with regard to exceſſive importations, is well 
known; and our numerous manufacturers, 
whenever they ſhall find their diſtreſſes re- 
newed, will be apt to cry out with the brewers, 
Hear us, or our cauſe will ſpeak.” 
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LETTER I, 


* be laws ought not to be ſubtle ; they are 
„ deſigned for people 7 common undegſtand- 
„ing; not as an art of logic, but as the plain 
« father of a family.” 
| Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws, B. ix. C. 16. 


IF the cunning craftineſs of him who lies in 

wait to deceive his neighbour is blameable 
in private life, how odious ought any law to 
be deemed which is in any degree founded on 
ſubtlety and deceit! eſpecially if it be to 
ſerve the purpoſe of agrandizing one ſet of 
ſubjects at the expence of all others ! 

If it be neceſſary to the freedom of trade, 
that in the eftabliſhment of cuſtoms on the 
exportation and importation of merchandiſes, 
e the ſtate ſhould be neuter between its cuſ- 
& toms and commerce, ſo that neither of 
& theſe two interfere with each other; how 
much more neceſſary muſt it be, not to a free 
trade only, but to the well being of freemen, 
to avoid the claſhing of intereſts among fellow 
ſubjects. 

Yet cuſtoms or ſubſidies may be eſtabliſhed 
to the advantage of the ſtate, wherever com- 
merce ſubſiſts. And wherever commerce 


* Monteſquieu, B. xx, C. 12, 
» * of 
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flouriſhes, it promotes the culture, and inereaſes 
the value of lands. . | 

But wherever the owners of land, that 
| ſource of all the people's ſubſiſtence, can obtain 
ſuch an influence in any ſtate, as that the 
ancient laws muſt be altered in their favour ; 
and that, to gratify their avarice, a monopoly 
muſt be given them, to the detrimenit of the 
reſt of their fellow ſubjects, all the other or- 
ders of men will be, in this caſe (as Harrington 
ſays) hung up by the teeth, and muſt, in the 
long run, become the ſlaves of the great lords 
of the ſoil. 
There are millions of people, in this country, 
who think themſelves oppreſſed by the late 
regulations relative to the corn- trade; theſe 
people of plain underſtandings have adapted 
the idea, that thoſe regulations have no other 
tendency than to inhance the price of pro- 
viſions at our cheapeſt markets, and prevent 
or check the uſual ſupply from our ſouthern 
huſbandry counties, to the midland and nor- 
thern manufacturing counties. 

If they are miſtaken in this idea, or have 
been any way miſinformed, it were to be 
wiſhed they might be ſet right, and their 
doubts cleared up. Inſtead of which, it will 
probably be ſaid, That theſe are inſolent inſinua- 
tions; that the great lords of our ſoil do not arro- 
gate to themſelves any ſuperiority over the reſt 
of their fellow ſubjects; and that the members 
of both houſes of parliament are reſtrained, by 
rules of probity * from attending 

2 0 


( @® 7 
to their private intereſts as citizens, when, by 
being aflembled, they act as legiſlators. It 
will perhaps be added, that there is a ſimpli- 
city and candour in the manner of forming 
our ſtatutes; that the ſenators always conde- 
ſcend to give the reaſon of any law; and that 
facts and circumſtances are always fairly ſtated, 
in order to make known the true intention of 
the legiſlature. To 

To which I reply, that general charges, 
reſpecting matters that are determined by vote, 
ought not to affect individuals; that every 
wel- informed man muſt know, that there are 
in Great Britain many thouſand gentlemen of 
great landed property, and in our houſes of 
parliament many hundreds of right honour- 
able, right reverend, honourable, and reſpect- 
able perſonages, who would abhor to do an 
unjuſt or an unworthy action, or ſtand up in 
{upport of a law which they believed to be ini- 
quitous and oppreſſive; and who would diſ- 
dain to make a great, parade about any com- 
monly commendable and virtuous action. 
But the formation of the corn-bill, in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, was looked upon to 
be ſo much the work of parade and oftenta- 
tion, as gave occaſion to a ſuſpicion that thoſe 
gentlemen who ſtood foremoſt in this buſineſs 
had ſomething elſe in view than the providing, 
in the moſt effectual manner, for the proper 
ſupply of proviſions ;. which was given out at 
that, time to be the good work on which the 
wiſdom of government was exerciſed, 


OY 
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We had, on this occafion, a remarkable 
diſplay of oratory. The able, or rather the 
artful advocate for the bill, emphatically called 
on the gentlemen of adminiſtration, on thoſe 
of landed property, and on the merchants in 
the Houſe of Commons, for their affiſtance, 
in what he called an arduous and important 
% undertaking ;” and he aſſerted, at the ſame 
time, that he had ſpared no pains to gain every 
information that could poſſibly be obtained, 
from the manufacturers, the huſbandmen, and 
the people at large, concerning the expediency 
of his darling bill. | 

It muſt be granted him, that the affair then 
depending was of the greateſt monient to this 
kingdom, in matters relating to our ſuſte- 
nance, population and freedom ; and therefore 
worthy the attention in parliament of thoſe 
friends to the conſtitution who are the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for their abilities. For beſides 
the preſervation of our rights and liberties, 
a great deal of the good and evil of life de- 
pends on the wiſdom and juſtice of our repre- 
ſentatives. Wk 

In fuch parliamentary duty there needs but 
little of parade, eſpecially in ſo ſimple a mat- 
ter, as the giving rules and inſtructions about 
the propereſt method of buying and ſelling 
corn. a 

But it is an arduous undertaking to recon- 
cile contradictions, and pacify contending par- 
ties; the requeſts and expectations of people 
in ſuch oppoſite intereſts as the growers and 

con- 
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conſumers of corn, are too unreaſohable for 
both to be made eaſy by the gratifying of one 
of them: but the friends of this bill did not 
ſcruple to affirm,” that “ its deſign was to 
„ quiet the clamours of the poor, on one 
„ hand; and to give encouragement to the 
« exporters of corn on the other: that it was 
« expreſsly calculated to make both the land- 
„ owner and the conſumer eaſy and fatisfied.” 
The advocates for a cauſe are generally 
careful to avail themſelves of the prejudices 
of their audience, ſo as to be able to ſooth 
the majority, where they . have nothing to 
offer which can be reconcileable to reaſon. ' 
When a man, for inſtance, has a mind to 
harangue in a great aflembly, on the bene- 
fits which are to be derived from the bounty, 
he may treat the voice without, with neglect ; 
may call a vulgar error, the opinion of the 
bulk of the people; may ſeek for any diſtant. 
pretence, in order to account for the dearneſs 
which the people complain of; or he may at 
once pronounce the evil to be unavoidable, 
and therefore the legiſlative power need not 
buſy themſelzes, either in counteracting or 
remedying the decrees of Providence; that the 
requeſts of thoſe who aſk relief, with reſpect 
to the price of corn, ſhould be deemed to be 
impertinent and troubleſome. Even the mild 
expoſtulations of the king, entreating his par- 
liament to attend to the cauſe of the poor, 
might, according to this idea, give offence to 
| | the 


( 43) 
the houſe; and it might be ſaid, he ought to 
have known better. ta; 

Even the king's friends, under the influence 
of {uch a prejudice, and on ſo trying an occa- 
ſion as his majeſty's interfering in a matter 
which might ſeem to-affe& landed property, 
could patiently hear ſome very irreverent and 
indecent expreſſions concerning him. 

On another occaſion they thought it incum- 
bent on them, at all events, to vindicate his 
majeſty's honour, and reſent a like affront : 
but then the rents of 'lands were out of the 
queſtion though the people's right of election 
was not for few of the king's friends ſerved 
him for nought ; they were fenced in, on every 
ſide: but the receiving any imagined evil 
brings to a trial the fidelity and integrity of 
every ſon of Adam. Put forth thine hand 
% x0w,” ſaith the firſt of caſuiſts to his creator, 
&« and touch what he hath (the property of 


thy favourite) © and he will curſe thee to thy 


% f | 
„The king has been impoſed upon,” ſays 
a ſenatorial officer, God forgive the man 
„who adviſed him to hold our falſe hopes 
of relief; yet, Sir, a cajoling ſpeech from the 
throne was made to deceive the people ; and 
it is well known, that this houſe, at this 
« moment, lies under a popular odium for 
not affording relief, becauſe, at the opening 
of this ſeſſions, the king ordered us to lower 
the price of proviſions. I hope to God, 
no ill degns are formed againſt us. I 
1 adviſe 
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« adviſe the miniſter to oppoſe popular ap- 
« plauſe, in this inſtance. Let us not regulate 

* our conduct within, by the voice without. 
- But if the king's wiſh could not be grati- 
fied on this occaſion, if it was not in the 
power of the law to relieve the diſtreſſes of 
the poor, by lowering'the price of corn; yet, 
under the pretence of obedience to his majeſtyꝰs 
inſtructions, it has been in the power of the 
law to do juſt the reverſe: for regulations 
are eftabliſhed, which have increaſed the dif- 
treſſes of the poor, and raiſed the price of corn. 
The people may now ſay, God forgive the 
king for giving his aſſent to this law; but he 
was impoſed upon, his tender and parental 
feelings prompted him to adviſe with the na- 
tional council, who are the repreſentatives of 
a people the moſt ſkilfal in the world in mat- 
ters of trade and commerce ; yet this national 
council had formerly been in the poſſeſfion of 
a moſt remarkable noſtrum, ſo extraordi- 
nary, as 1s pretended, in its operation, that by 
conveying out of the nation all the ſuperfluous 
corn, that corn which remained at home would 

be diſtributed to the poor at a cheaper rate. 
This noſtrum had, indeed, for ſome years 
paſt been neceſſarily laid afide (as is mentioned 
in the act) for it had been found to be perni- 
cious in its effects on the moſt critical occaſions, 
and in caſes of the greateſt emergency ; and ex- 
perience had ſhewn that it was better to leave 
nature to its own operation; but that with his 
majeſty's conſent, a new noſtrum, or bounty- 
plan 


(4 ) 
plan, might be brought to bear, which ſhould 
approach as near as poſſible to the ſpirit of the 
former, though from ſome change of circum- 
ſtances the former could not be revived; yet 
his majeſty's national council, the repreſenta- 
tives of the people and guardians of the poor, 
could venture to ſay, in the preamble of the bill, 
that the bounty plan, or the new regulations, 
«© evould be the means of affording a cheaper 
« and more conſtant ſupply to the poor.” 
This cannot, perhaps, be ſafely called 4 
cajoling Preamble to deceive the people : But 
the people may truly ſay, We are impoſed 
« upon, but our hope is in God.” In no age 
or country, except our own, can an inſtance be 
produced of ſuch extraordinary regulations 
being made, in any branch of the proviſion 
trade, as thoſe which are alluded to; for means 
cannot be deviſed which will more effectually, 
in plentiful ſeaſons, caufe corn to become dear. 
But the ſcripture ſays, What will ye do 
in te day of viſitation, who take away the 
e right from the poor of my people; who de- 
e cree unrighteous decrees, and preſcribe grie- 
60 vouſneſs * 95 | 
There are many great and pious men in this 
kingdom, beſides his Sacred: Majeſty, whoſe 
compaſſionate feelings for the poor, and whoſe 
religious principles will prompt them to unite 
as one man, on ſome future day, to reftore to 
the induſtrious labourers and artizans their 
ancient aud: conſtitutional right to buy pro- 
12 . 4 G * kee viſions 
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viſions wherever they may be had at the 
cheapeſt rates... 12211 28 1120144 
The effects of the new regulations are very 
ſoon and very ſenſibly felt, by the brewers, 
by the diſtillers, and by thoſe who are the 
expreſſed objects of parliamentary compaſſion, 
the labouring poor. Their very labour is by 
this law made to produce the means of the 
dearneſs of their food; for ſome portion of 
the reward of every day's labour is applied to 
pay a bounty or a gratuity to any one who 
will help to raiſe the price of corn at our cheap- 
eſt markets; for which purpoſe, any man 
may export it when cheap, and import it when 
dear; and for doing this with the greater fa- 
cility, it is contrived by this law, that a man 
may receive the bounty for exporting corn, 
and may bring back corn in the ſame ſhip. 
The bill includes every ſpecies of corn under 
the general name, commodity. He may be 
an exporter and an importer of this commodity 
on the ſame day, and at the ſame port. Thus 
one member of the community labours to en- 
rich another, under the ſanction of laws 
which are inſtruments of oppreſſion, and ſub- 
verſive of natural rights; I ſay natural rights, 
becauſe the owners of lands, ſo long as they 
remain in the condition of ſubjects, can have 
no conſtitutional power to exact labour or tri- 
bute from their fellow ſubjects, for that would 

be an act of ſovereignty. 
Any ſenſible foreigner, who might not be 
aware of a deſign being formed in this country 
to 


4-3 
to have all things ſubdued into the landed in- 
tereſt, on comparing together two paragraphs 
to the following purport (which on this 26th 
day of February, 1774, appear cloſe to each 
other, in one and the ſame public news-paper) 
would be puzzled at the inconſiſtency, and 
aſtoniſhed at the myſtery, of giving a bounty 
for taking away corn from Hampſhire, our beſt 
bacon country, in order that our manufacturers 
might regale themſelves with that ſorry ſub- 
ſtitute, pickled pork, from Ireland. The pa- 
ragraphs are theſe, + A bill is ordered, by 
« the lower aſſembly, for allowing the free 
& importation of ſalted provifion from Ire- 
& land.” 

«« Great quantities of corn have been ſhipped 
& and now continue ſhipping at Portſmouth, 
and all along the coaſt of Suſſex, and the 
« Ifle of Wight, for Havre de Grace, and 
% other parts of France and Holland, for the 
„ ſake of the bounty.” 

This corn is fold on the continent at a 
cheaper rate than it can be bought at home. 
The freight of a quarter of corn from thoſe 
coaſts to Havre de Grace, is from 10d. to 1 5d. 
per quarter, which is leſs than the freight from 
thoſe, our cheapeſt markets, to the port of 
London. The bounty of 5s. per quarter 
deducted from wheat at 4os. per quarter, is 
twelve and an half per cent; yet one of the 
conductors of this bill had the confidence to 


lay expreſsly in the H of C— (as every 
news- paper told us) that this law was intend- 
73: ed 
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ed for this purpoſe, viz. that our manufacturers 
might eat bread, at leaſt as cheap as their 
neighbours on the continent, | 

After this demonſtration, that bread from 
Britiſh corn may be ſold abroad, after the rate 
of twelve and a half per cent cheaper than. at 
home, it might not be amiſs (as I am writing 
in behalf X* the brewers) to ſhew that beer 
from Britiſh corn may be ſold abroad, 40 per 
cent cheaper than at home, The bounty on 
malt and barley being generally 12 to 15 per 
cent, befides which, from 25 to 30 per cent 
may be deducted from the En gliſh brewers 
duty, but it is needleſs to — nicely what 
every ſchool- boy can aſcertain. Thus much 


is demonſtrable, that Britiſh manufacturers 


who emigrate to the continent, may eat 
and drink the produce of their own country 
there, much cheaper than they can at home. 
Manufacture, in all poſſible branches, is ſo 
univerſally acknowledged to be the great 


ſource of wealth in any ſtate, that even our 


repreſentatives, who are always preſumed to 
be landed gentlemen, affect to be very ready 
to give it every encouragement that is in the 
power of laws. It is however obvious, that 
the encouragement and aſſiſtance they attempt 
to give, is adminiſtered in a very awkward 
way. Their attention is at preſent employed 
in diviſing ſome means of relief to be afforded 
to the linen manufacture, under its viſible ſtate 
of decline, or at leaſt to enable thoſe who work 
in that branch, to furniſh the coarſer {orts 
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for our own ule, if not for exportation. The 
finer goods are articles of luxury, for which 
we muſt be content to {end immenſe ſums to 
thoſe neighbouring ſtates wherein the many- 
facture is really cheriſhed and effectually ſup- 
ported; where every poſſible proviſion is made 
to keep the neceſſaries of life low, in order to 
keep the price of labour low likewiſe, that they 
may not be ſupplanted or under worked by any 
rivals; where the laws of nature and reaſon are 
ſo ſtrictly adhered to in the articles of export, 
that they conſiſt only of thoſe commodities of 
which they bave a ſuperfluity, after their own 
occaſions have been ſerved at a moderate price, 
Their laws rather encourage the exportation 
of manufactures than natural productions, be- 
cauſe the former take off more of the labour of 
the poor. This ſhews the reaſon why linen 
and woollen cloths are more eligible for this 
purpoſe than corn, eſpecially in a ſtate where 
there is no ſuperfluity of proviſions. The 
Britiſh manufacturers are equal to foreigners 
in {kill and induſtry, and I may venture to 
aflert, that our fabricks would be on an 
equality with theirs, if all other circum- 
ſtances were alike to both : but in a country 
where artificial means are employed to raiſe 
the rate of the rents of all the lands, or rather 
where no propola} is rejected which may tend 
to give to the lands an artificial value, manu- 
factures for the general market of the world 
can never thrive or flouriſh; for every article 
of general commerce muſt be brought to that 


market, 
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market, or at leaſt muſt be brought to a com- 
pariſon with the current price of ſuch article 
at the general market ; therefore an artificial 
or nominal value, above the par of the prices 
abroad, being ſet upon neceflaries, is the great- 
eſt impediment imaginable to the ſale of any 
manufactured commodity ; yet, whilit the 
complaint is general, that proviſions of all 
kinds are kept up at an extravagant rate in all 
our markets; whilſt the people who are moſt 
intereſted in the linen branch are ſetting forth, 
that among the cauſes of the decline of their 
manufacture, the principal are ſuppoſed to be 
the riſe of rents, and the want of a natural 
growth of flax, and flax-ſeed ; theſe grievous 
complaints are to be cured, not by an en- 
couragement to ſow flax-ſeed on thoſe lands 
which ſupply corn to the rivals of the linen- 
manufacturers cheaper than to themſelves ; 
not by opening the ports for the ſupply of cat- 
tle from any other country, in lieu of ſuch as 
might be fed and fattened on thoſe corn-lands 
which yield food to foreigners; but by a 
higher duty on the importation of foreign 
linens: for the motion of the worthy baronet, 
that a bill might be brought in to allow the 
importation of ſuch ſalted proviſions from any 
other country is rejected, at a time when the 
houſe was well informed that the propoſed in- 
creaſe of the duty on foreign linens will en- 
courage {mugglers, who will be excited by a 
profit of more than 35 per cent, | 
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The Houſe of Commons, we ſee, is much 
employed, at preſent, in endeavouring to ſup- 
port our manufacturers, and to recover, from 
our formidable rivals on the continent, the 
ſame ſhare we had formerly in the linen and 
woollen branches of trade, and the good people 
of this country may be amuſed about it, and 
again about it: but it will be impoſſible to re- 
movetheſe complaints of our manufacturers, that 
they are under-worked'and under-ſold 22h oreign- 
ers, exeept the neceſſariesof life can _ {tributed 
to them on as cheap terms as to their rivals 
Juſt as impoſſible as it is to prevent French and 
Dutch ſpirituous liquors, ſtarch, tea, biſcuit, - 
and other articles being ſmuggled ; in upon us, 
ſo long as this law gives ſuch vaſt advantages to 
foreign traders and ſmugglers, to the detriment 
of the Britiſh brewers, bakers, diſtillers, &c. 

Men who are, converſant in mercantile 
buſineſs cannot comprehend how the bounty 
ſyſtem and the manufacturing. ſyſtem can 
flouriſh together. The objects of manufac- 
ture are employment and population, or the 
giving wages to great numbers of people to 
procure their ſuſtenance: the object of the 
corn- bounty is the diminution of thoſe num- 
bers, by removing from them the means of 
ſubſiſtence. 

I There can be no doubt but the want of a 

* ſubſiſtence, as the reward of in- 
duſtry, is a diſcouragement to matrimony 
and to the rearing of children, 
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The manufacturer who wants employment, 
and of courſe wants ſuſtenance, muſt fink 
under his burthen, and his family maſt pine 
away, or beg their bread, or be kept by the 
pariſh; the father of this family, and thou- 
ſands of ſuch fathers there are, can no longer 
take à pride or a pleaſure in training up bis 
little ones. Married folks in ſuch a ftation 
wiſh not to have children, for children are 
no bleſſings to them — As children look to the 
hands of their parents for bread, ſo the people, 
in theſe calamitous circumſtances, look up to 
thoſe in power for juſtice and mercy. 

This letter is already drawn out to a much 
greater length than I at firſt intended, but 
there is a circumſtance I have not yet taken 
notice of. 244, 6 % 

The patrons of the bounty- cauſe, and the 
advocates for the high duties of malt and 
beer, profeſs to look on wheaten- bread and 
malt - liquor as articles of luxury, which the 
preſent race of labouring poor ſhould not be 
too much indulged in. JST UT 

A gentleman whoſe rhetoric has been moſt 


prevailing ; whoſe writings on the landed in- 


tereſts and on the | corn-laws are much in 
vogue; and who firſt formed the outlines of 
the new bounty-plan, has given us-This re- 
mark under his own fignature in 4” public 
paper that at a time when our poor Hoted, 
becauſe: wheaten bread; was dear, the- bread 
which was eaten by the poor in Germany was 
formed of barley, beans, horſe-dung, and the 

| bark 
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bark of trees. And the ad vocates for the high 
exciſe duties have remarked, that our poor 
people are ſo prone to idleneſs, to rioting and 
drunkenneſs, that if the duties were farther 
raiſed, and the uſe of malt liquor were more 
prohibited, the ale-houſe cabals would be 
the ſooner ſtopped, and the common people 
would behave more decently to their ſuperiors. 

But thoſe who glory in the name of —— 
and who boaſt of rights and privileges which 
have been tranſmitted down to them from 
their ſturdy beef- eating and beer- drinking an- 
ceſtors, cannot eaſily admit of the compariſon 
of their condition with that of German ſlaves; 
or allow that they have any ſuperiors, except 
thoſe whom the laws ſet over them in the 
ſtation of magiſtrates. _ 
But to be ſerious, If thoſe exciſe- duties be 
already too high, or laid on in a wrong man- 
ner, it is worth enquiring whether the brewers 
and victuallers may not be relieved from a 

art, at leaſt, of their burden, without diminiſh- 
ing the public revenue? If any thing can be 
done to eaſe them, by any alteration in the 
mode of taxing the commodity they deal in, 
and at the ſame time to ſecure the revenue, 
they have a right to expect it, on the princi- 
ples of juſtice. 

The gentlemen in the Houſe of Commons 
who ſhould take the affair into their ſerious 
conſiderations, and obtain an equitable law for 
regulating theſe matters, would have the ho- 
nour of doing a _ work, and at the gy 

| o 
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of a parliament, which is now nearly cloſing, 
they would return with confidence to their 
conſtituents, and be entitled to their thanks. 
The Houſe of Commons has called for the 
account of the yearly duties paid on beer; for 
it has been ſaid, that the increaſe of the re- 
venue had not been in proportion to the addi- 
tion of three eights, which were laid on when 
the 5s. tax per barrel, on beer, was increaſed 
to Bs. per barrel; this ſhews that, as the du- 
ties have been collected, the trade is liable to 
fraud: for it it has been obſerved, that when 
a tax upon any commodity is very high, the 
temptation to frauds is ſo great that it is im- 
poſſible to remedy them. The fraudulent 
trader is the fair trader's greateſt enemy; the 
former grows rich by charging the conſumer 
with duties that are never paid, whilſt he who 
deals fairly and pays the duties ſuffers by being 
every where under-fold. A more moderate 


duty and a compoſition, to be generally levied 


would undoubtedly bring more money to the 
treaſury than the.preſent mode ;. for in many 


inſtances, when the duty on a commodity has 


been found by, experience to be too high, it 


has been lowered, and even by, the — ney 
of it the revenue has been a conſiderable 
gainer. An alteration in the manner of 
collecting the duty on beer would be attended 
with another advantage, which; would give 
much fatisfaction to the conſumer; for, at 
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have been hurried through the different pro- 
ceſſes they ought gradually to undergo, in the 
maſhing, cooling, fermenting, and afterwards 
in the keeping in due temperature in the cellar : 
but for want of any, or all theſe requiſites, 
a ſour, or a thick and cloudy ſophiſticated 
and adulterated liquor is palmed on the public, 
inſtead of wholeſome and truly brewed beer. 
To have this national drink, thus entire, 
the product of our own country, manufactured 
in the greater perfection; to have the art of 
brewing in the beſt manner extended through- 
out the kingdom, the moſt effectual means 
ſeem to be the giving encouragement to thoſe 
perſons who devote their time and thoughts 
to this art, and whoſe buſineſs and intereſt it 
is to excel therein; at leaſt it ſeems reaſon- 
able that a part of the diſcouragement they 
now labour under ſhould be taken off: bur it 
cannot be expected that beer brewed for ſale 
ſhould, in general, be ſo goed as that which is 
brewed for private uſe, while of the latter kind, 
a pleaſant ſort of drink may be brewed at 16s. 
per barrel, which, if brewed for ſale of theſame 
materials, and thoſe materials at the ſame 
price, muſt coſt the brewer 24s. per barrel. 
How would the manufacturers of, or dealers 
in any commodity, be reconciled to ſuch a 
diſadvantageous trade? To be ſo underworked 
by every pretender to the buſineſs, and that 
merely through the legal diſcouragements on 
thoſe only who have been a bred to 
the $6.61 þ bh R$ 
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An equitable beer- duty can never be obs 
tained, — by a general tax on the commodity 
itſelf, ſo that one ſet of men will not be exempt 
from the tax, whilſt others are charged; in 
order to which, recourſe muſt be had to the 
method of compounding or agreeing with ſuch 
perſons as ſhall brew any malt liquor to be 
conſumed in their own private families only, 
at the rate of a certain ſum. per annum, for 
every perſon within certain deſcription, being 
(according to a written lift) a part or member 
of {uch family. 

A proportionable compoſition for each and 
and every perſon (witbin certain ages) as the 
law provided 1 in other caſes of a like nature, 
is more equitable than to have the whole. bur- 
den laid upon one or two ſets of ſubjects, who 
ſurely ought not to be ſo. diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of heir countrymen, or rather ſo ſtig- 
matized, _ 

But it will be ſaid that the vigorous and 
almoſt general oppoſition which was made tp 
the cyder act in 1763, ſhews plainly the ſenſe 
of the people to be frmly againſt an extenſion 
of the exciſe laws, which they look upon to 
be moſt grievoys, and which ſtrike at the 
root of our liberties, it is, indeed, no wonder 


the nation ſhould, appear frighted at the ap- 


prehenſion of a general exciſe, from the attempts 
that have been made to extend thoſe particu- 
lar exciſed commodities, which cut off the deal» 
ers in thoſe exciſed commodities from the pri- 
vileges of their fellow ſubjects; for ſurely it 


muſt 


Ci) 
muſt be deemed: an abridgement of Britiſh 
liberty, for private gentlemen. to be followed 


Into their vaults, cellars, and other parts of 


their habitations, by revenue officers, in ſuch 
a manner as is not allowed of, except under 
arbitrary governments; they ſee too much of 
the grievance to ſubject themſelves to the ſame 
law which the unhappy brewer and true Eng- 
liſh beer are continually under, and therefore 
brewers oyght to have every, other relief which 
it is in the power of the laws to give them. 
Informations, proſecutions, and penalties 
hang over, the heads of, people, by means of 
enſnaring and penal exciſe laws, which laws 
take ſpecial care that, with reſpect to each 
penalty and forfeiture, a diſpenſing power be 
reſerved to the revenue officers, who are there- 
by conſtituted at once plaintiffs and judges. 
Such a law puts into the hands of the crown, 
or the miniſtry, a power by which a free go - 
vernment may be gradually changed into an 
arbitrary one. | 
I crave further leave juſt to mention another 
inſtance of oppreſſion which the brewers are 
liable to, from that infamous ſpecies of gam- 
bling which is praiſed by the ſpeculators in 
hops; this is ſolely occaſioned by the par- 
tiality of our law in favour of the land-owners, 
None of the fruits or productions of the 
earth which are cultivated in this country, 


have yielded, perhaps, ſo good a profit to the 


huſbandman in ſome particular ſeaſons as this 
article, and the lands which are favourable to 
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i have increaſed in value, in ſome inſtances» 
from zl. per annum to 10l. per annum, per 
acre: for though out laws are, in many in- 


ſtances, averſe to monopoly, yet, in reſpect to 


this article, they countenance and ſupport one. 
The brewers are confined to one market by 
the exclufion of foreign hops, by means of a 
heavy duty -on' them, under the pretence of 
encouraging the Britiſh' hop-planter ; for ſure- 
ly a duty of near 1s, a pound on hops of 
foreign growth, and the penalty which is 
laid by law of 5 on every pound weight of 
them that ſhall be landed without paying ſuch 
duty, and the hops to be burnt, and the ſhip 
to be ' forfeited muſt totally exclude foreign 
hops, and give a monopoly to thoſe who can 
engroſs a large quantity of thoſe of our own 
growth. %% ah 
1 know it may be ſaid, that the fortunes and 
credits of men in trade are not ſufficient to 
enable them to collect any of the produc- 
tions of the earth in ſuch a quantity, as to en- 
hance thereby the general value. This maxim, 
however true in other inſtances, will not hold 
in the preſent caſe, becauſe the excluſion juſt 
mentioned affiſts the monopoly. The hops 
ratfed in England in ſome certain years have 
been much within the compaſs of a combina- 
tion of jobbers and ſpeculators, even without 
any advance of real caſh or other property, 
except ſuch as is merely ideal; as a recent 


inſtance has fully ſhewn, in the connection 
which exiſted between ſome of the moſt-con' 
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ſiderable of the trade with a late bankrupt 
b—r. 

The impoſers of unequal taxes, and en- 
couragers of extortion and monopoly, ought 
not to wonder that the common people are 
ready to emigrate to countries where mankind 
are more upon an equality; in this country 
they are not only tributary to their fellow 
ſubjects, the land-owners, but they are un- 
happily made tributary to all the nations round 
us, by the greater proportion of public taxes 
which are laid on them than ought to fall to 
their ſhare, for the purpoſe of payment of five 
millions a year, by way of intereſt for the na- 
tional debt. 'This real and principal cauſe of 
the dearneſs of every material for our manu- 
factures, and every neceflary of life, drives 
many thouſands of our people every year to 
America, which is not only a loſs to this 
kingdom, of their perſons, but of the arts and 
manufactures which they carry along with 
them. 

M. 
March 17, 1774. 
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